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Working to live? | Major problems 


S.A. passes resolution demanding 
livable wage for all college employees 


By Larry Frisoli 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association 
passed a resolution supporting a 
student-produced “Livable Wage 
Proposal,’ on Tuesday, April 10, 
with a 44 out of 45 vote of the Sen- 
ate. The document encourages the 
college to pay all its employees a 
wage suitable to provide sufficient 
income to meet basic needs includ- 

'ing food, transportation, health 
care, and household expenses. 

The proposal suggested that 
this goal ideally would not be 
achieved by reducing any current 
staff or faculty wages, firing any 
employees, or rasing tuition. 

With the S.A. supporting a 
movement to bring about change, 
junior Dillon Kleptar met with 
the board of trustees to outline the 
student-approved proposal. 

“T would want some sign that 
(St. Michael’s) takes a stand, at 
least taking steps towards this de- 
cision,” Laurie Gagne, the director 
of the Edmondite Peace and Jus- 
tice Center, said. 

Garry Smith has been a night 


janitor at St. Michael’s for 15 years, © 


and does still not make a livable 
wage. He has been living with- 
out oil heat in his Fort Ethan Al- 


len home since November. Smith 
used a space heater and multiple 
layers of clothing to keep warm 
this winter. 

As a member of the St. Mi- 

chael’s Staff Welfare Committee, 
other janitors have come to Smith 
with their concerns. One specific 
concern came from another night 
janitor whose building was con- 
demned and asked Smith for guid- 
ance in finding the cheapest living 
development, Smith said. 
_ Graham Lebel is a day jani- 
tor who had worked in Ryan and 
Alumni Halls for four years. 
Lebel said he was not able to save 
much because in the past years his 
rent costs have climbed faster than 
his annual raise. Lebel attended a 
recent talk on the Vermont livable 
wage and said he looks forward to 
seeing if the school acknowledges 
the recent S.A. approved resolu- 
tion. 

The concern for struggling 
low wage workers is on the rise in 
the Burlington area. The UVM 
Student Labor Action Project 
has been active in raising aware- 
ness on this issue for the past two 
years. 


- See WAGES, Page 3 


By Molly Cole 
Staff Writer 


Most students enter class 
registration for their senior year 
with strong anticipation that 
theyll receive the classes they 
need to graduate. However, this 
past registration period many stu- 
dents experienced trouble getting 
classes required for their major or 
minors. 

Some students, like juniors 
Ed Fennessey and John Herman, 
were not able to register for class- 
es needed to fulfill requirements. 

Herman is striving to com- 
plete a double minor in manage- 
ment and marketing as well as 
complete his business major by 
spring of 2008. 

Because he was unable to get 
into a class he needed in the fall, 
Herman’s goal of a double minor 
is now unattainable by his sched- 
uled graduation. 

Herman received the packet 
of classes from the registrar say- 
ing that there were two sections of 
BU 461, Policy and Strategic Man- 
agement, being offered in the fall. 
Upon logging onto Knight Vision, 
he discovered that there was only 
one section of the class being of- 
fered. j 


Slim course offerings leave some junior 
business majors unable to complete studies 


Herman re-arranged __his 
schedule so that BU 461 would 
fit. Because of this change, he 
couldn’t fit classes needed for his 
minor into his schedule. 

“Unless I plan on_ stay- 
ing an extra semester, I won’t 
achieve my goal of a dou- 
ble  minorZ’ Herman - said. 

Robert Letovsky, business 
department chair, said the depart- 
ment traditionally offers five sec- 
tions of BU 461 throughout the 
year. 

Létovsky said he will not be 
on campus in the fall because he is 
taking an administrative leave. In 
turn, the department is scheduling 
one class in the fall and four in the 
spring. 

Along with Letovsky’s ab- 
sence and a staffing issue, one 
teacher has been brought on for 
the fall but will not be teaching a . 
seminar alone, leaving time and 
room for only one section. 

“The business major is set 
up in such a way that by senior 
year students are done with their 
LSR’s and they might have a busy 
spring semester but it’s do-able,” 
Letovsky said. 


See BUSINESS, Page 5 
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Excerpts from April 9-15, 2007, Security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


SECURITY LOG 


Thursday, April 12 


1:59 a.m. Fire safety violation, Linnehan Hall 
11:39 p.m. Drug violation, Alumni Hall 


Saturday, April 14 


12:00 a.m. Disturbance/dispute, Ryan Hall 
12:21 a.m. Alcohol violation, TH 100 
12:47 a.m. 911 Hang up, Ryan Hall 


Monday, April 9 


2:01 a.m. Vandalism, Hodson Hall 
11:43 p.m. Fire safety violation, TH 300 


11:56 p.m. Fire safety violation, TH 300 


Tuesday, April 10 


12:10 a.m. Suspicious person, Library 
7:24 a.m. Parking complaint, Lyons Hall 


Friday, April 13 


12:10 a.m. Drunkenness, Ryan Hall 
12:51 a.m. Drunkenness, Ryan Hall 
4:13 a.m. Suspicious person, Cashman Hall 
2:28 p.m. Trespass, North Campus 


Wednesday, April 11 


2:12 a.m. Motor vehicle operation, Hodson Hall 
5:10 p.m. Police assist, North Campus 
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Fees for student activities 


2:13 a.m. 911 Hang up, Linnehan Hall 
7:26 a.m. Noise complaint, Pontigny Hall 


11:09 a.m. Parking complaint, Nicolle Hall 
11:50 a.m. 911 Hang up- 
2:46 p.m. Suspicious person, North Campus 


Sunday, April 15° 


12:31 a.m. Drunkenness, TH 100 

12:35 a.m. Disturbance/dispute, All campus 
12:54 a.m. Drunkenness, Alumni Hall 

1:12 a.m. Crowd/Gathering, TH 300 

1:12 a.m. Noise complaint, Hodson Hall 
1:57 a.m. Drunkenness, Alumni Hall 

1:59 a.m. Noise complaint, Cashman Hall 
2:27 a.m. Drunkenness, Tarrant 





S.A. avoids making students pay for activities on campus, including P-Day 


By Katie Robichaud 
Staff Writer 


The student activities fee will increase 
$15 per student for next year, bringing the-to- 
tal fee to $250. 

“The activities fee goes to the Student 
Association allocations process,” S.A. Presi- 
dent Arly Scully said. 

All full time and non-full time students 
are charged the fee, according to student fi- 
nancial services. This year the fee was $235, 
a $15 increase from the previous academic 
year. 

The money from activities fees makes up 
the S.A. budget. The budget, which fluctuates 
every year, is close to $500,000. 

The money is divided within the S.A. 
between M.O.V.E, the Wilderness Program, 
charity, nearly 40 campus clubs, and pro- 
gramming, Scully said. 

M.O.V.E. and the Wilderness Program 
each receive 7 percent of the budget, accord- 
ing to the S.A. constitution. At the beginning 
of every year, the S.A. donates 1 percent of its 
overall budget to a charity of its choice. 

Clubs go through allocation process to 
get a piece of the S.A. budget, Scully said. 

Programming gets a large portion of the 
budget as well. 

“The budget for programming is 
$100,000,” Co-secretary of Programming 
Christine Hultgren said. 

Hultgren and Co-Secretary Alex Mo- 
nahan are responsible for planning campus 
events such as concerts, dances, and P-Day. 

“In order to make P-Day free we need to 
charge for some events,” Hultgren said. 

This year O.A.R. is performing in Tarrant 
Recreation Center on Friday, April 27. 

“O.A.R. costs $60,000, which only leaves 
us $40,000,” Hultgren said. Because St. Mi- 
chael’s is part of O.A.R.’s tour, there were 
additional large amounts of money that had 





S.A. Clubs 
Budget © 


SA Special Events - $100,000 
Hilltop - $50,000 
M.O.V.E. - $44,626 
Wilderness - $40,163 
Student Executive Board - $30,000 
MLK - $20,000 
Men's Rugby - $15,000 
WWPV - $15,000 
‘Drama - $14,000 
Defender - $13,900 
Common Ground - $12,000 
Women’s Rugby - $12,000 
SGAC - $10,000 
Snowboard - $8,500 
Coffee House - $5,000 


All clubs allocated less than 
$5,000 are not listed. 


to be paid for production and security costs, 
Scully said. 

This does not leave enough money in 
the programming budget for P-Day and other 
events throughout the year. 

Students wanted a nationally known 
band like O.A.R., Scully said. The S-A. could 
try to cut back on the activities held on P-Day, 





but she said students might be disappointed. 

This is the first year the concert is the 
same weekend as P-Day. The concert is usu- 
ally scheduled during the fall semester. 

O.A.R. tickets are $20 for St. Michael’s 
students and $33 for the general public. 

“The money made from the ticket sales 
is making P-Day a free event for students,” 
Hultgren said. Pars 

There was discussion about students 
paying $5 for P-Day, but will no longer be re- 
quired because O.A.R. ticket sales are going 
well this year, she said. 

Scully said she doesn’t like charging stu- 
dents for events. 

Ideally, all events would be free but the 
budget is not there, she said. The S.A. tries to 
make some events free like the winter carni- 
val and P-Day. 

_ “We try not to charge too much for events. 
We don’t want to break the bank on students 
anymore than we have to,” Scully said. 

For senior Kevin Gray, paying for events 
usually depends on how much money he has 
in the bank, he said. 

“Tt just depends if I have the money and 
what it is,” Gray said. “I never even knew I 
already paid an activities fee in my tuition.” 

The S.A. last year wanted to sell 1,500 
tickets for the Jurassic 5 concert, and more 
than 2,000 people attended. 

“Tf it’s worth the money, like a concert, 
I'll definitely go,” sophomore Ashley Vallone 
said. “I like O.A.R. a lot, so I’ll spend $20 on 
that.” 

Sophomore Katie Filtzer said she doesn’t 
usually attend S.A. sponsored events. 

“I don’t think I should have to spend $5 
or $20 here or there to get into anything on 
campus. I already pay almost $40,000 to go 
here,” Filtzer said. 
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Congressman speaks at St. Michael’s 


Welch addresses problems in Iraq and improving oeorny for middle class citizens 


By Leanne Ouimet 
Staff Writer 


It was as if he was still on the cam- 
paign trail. He chatted with strangers, 
shook hands and even asked students about 
spring break. His personality may not have 
changed since the 2006 elections, but Con- 


“gressman Peter Welch, D-Vt. will be the 


e€ 


first to tell you that almost everything else 
has. 

Welch spoke about his first three 
months sitting in Vermont’s only seat in 
the U.S. House of Representatives on Tues- 
day, April 3, in front of 40 students and 
Vermont residents. 

“Traq is a tragedy, just a tragedy for 
this country and for our hopes and dreams,” 
Welch said. “We must do everything we 
possibly can to end this war. The Ameri- 
can people don’t know exactly how to do 
it, but they’ve elected people to Congress 
who do.” 

Welch will soon be taking a tour of the 
Middle East, stopping first in Iraq to visit 
troops. He wants to talk with both Ameri- 
can troops and Iraqis, but more than any- 
thing he said he just wants to listen. 

“T want to convey my support and re- 
spect to the troops,” he said. “Many soldiers 
I’ve met don’t have legs but are showing up 
for duty. They’re showing up to carry out 
the policy we make and you, the voters, 
ratify.” 

One policy that passed through the 
House set a definitive date of Sept. 1, 2008 
for all troops to be pulled out of Iraq. The 
Senate passed a similar bill that provided 
the military with more than $124.5 billion, 
but called for all,troops to withdraw from 


Iraq within) 120.days of the bill’s passage. 
_ President, Bush said he will veto any bill 


that sets a timetable for withdrawl. 

Congress is taking it one step at a time 
because President Bush has been clear that 
he won't pass legislation with a timetable 
but Welch won’t support legislation with- 
out one, he said. 

“It gives a heads up to the Iraqis that 
they need to step up and take some respon- 
sibility for their own country,” he said. “It’s 
not and should not be the American peo- 


ple’s responsibility to finance a civil war 
in Iraq.” 

Welch said Bush has done anything 
and everything he’s wanted to do in Iraq 
and he hopes this bill sends a clear message 
that Americans want an end to the war. 

“There is no military solution to get us 
out of Iraq,” he said. “Bush is a stubborn 
believer in this policy. He’s willing to go 
down with the ship and that’s a problem be- 
cause it’s dangerous for Americans.” 

Ending the war in Iraq was one of 
the three main points Welch discussed in 
the open forum. In his 30 minute speech, 
Welch stressed the need for accountability 
and changing the priorities of Congress. 

“It’s crucial that priority should be 

given to the working class because this 
country is most successful when it builds 
and maintains a strong middle class,” 
Welch said. 
. “The current administration has inten- 
sified the wealth of the wealthiest Ameri- 
cans and given power to the most powerful 
companies,” Welch said. “The middle class 
income is stagnant. We have to reverse this 
burden on middle class families.” 

During the first 100 hours of the first 
Democratic majority-led House and Sen- 
ate in six years, Welch said he helped take 
the first steps towards a stronger and more 
stable middle class. He supported raising 
the national minimum wage from $5.15 to 
$7.25 an hour, and a pay-as-you-go budget, 
which will ensure that tax dollars get put 
to good use instead of being wasted by the 
administration, he said. 

“We need to make sure we’re meet- 
ing the needs of middle income, working 
families,” he said. “We had to accept that 
we have a responsibility to pay our bills be- 
cause we’re making you guys pay for what 
we're doing.” 

One change will take $14 billion from 
oil companies and put it into a fund to fi- 
nance renewable energy research, an issue 
that Welch hopes will bring the country, 
especially Vermont, great success. 

“T want to make Vermont a front run- 
ner on environmental policy,” he said. 
“This is an enormous opportunity for this 
state. It can create jobs but our failure to do 


so means we lose jobs.” 

A major issue right 
now is that the American 
people don’t trust the gov- 
ernment, Welch said. But 
Congress is taking steps 
to prove to Americans 
that there will be some- 
one checking to see how 
their money is being used 
and to let people who are 
doing the job know that 
he or she doesn’t have a 
blank check, he said. 

“We need to be the 
cop on the beat and make 
sure that tax dollars aren’t 
being squandered,” Welch 
said. “The problem this 
country had was that Con- 
gress abandoned their re- 
sponsibility to oversight.” 

Jeffrey Ayres, profes- 
sor of political science 


at St. Michael’s College, 


said organizing the open 
forum was a joint effort 
between himself and the 
offices of St. Michael’s 
President Marc vanderHeyden and Con- 
gressman Welch. He said the event was 
very nice and well attended. 

“He didn’t emphasize a long winded 
talk,” he said. “He really let himself be 
questioned and some of them were really 
heart felt questions.” 

Ayers was reaffirmed of Welch’s posi- 
tion against the war in Iraq and was shown 


_that Welch doesn’t just work by himself to 


pass legislation but also with the two other 
members of Vermont’s Congressional del- 
egation, Senators Patrick Leahy and Ber- 
nie Sanders. 

One Vermonter, Jeffrey Haslett from 
Williston, said that Americans are very 
fortunate to have someone like Welch in 
Congress, a man who truly believes in 
America and the constitution. 

Haslett was struck when Congressman 
Welch said he thought Americans would be 
shocked to know of the large tax breaks be- 
ing given to big oil companies and money 


WAGES: Struggling to make enough 


Continued from Page 1 


Last year and this year, SLAP orga- 
nized a “tent city’ on the UVM Green as a 
dramatic expression of impoverished liv- 
ing conditions. 

UVM Senior Isaac Grimm is involved 
in the movement. Grimm says SLAP has 
been a vocal presence on campus. Grimm 
said the process of being organized and 
mobile in raising awareness is crucial. 

“T think any sort of connection we can 
get between colleges is really important,” 
Grimm said. 

A march for livable wages took place 
on Saturday, April 14 accumulating a 
crowd of nearly 100 people, Grimm said. 
The jaunt began outside of Burlington’s 
H.O. Wheeler School and moved through 
the heart of Burlington, finally congre- 
gating on the steps of .UVM’s Royall Ty- 
ler Theatre. The crowd assembled on the 
theater’s steps next to this year’s tent city to 
hear several speakers from workers talking 
about current struggles. 

UVM alumnus Steve May spoke 
briefly to the marchers. Since 2002, May 


has concerned himself with human service 
work and is a devout member of the Jewish 
community. From his faith he has learned 
that taking action upon your moral per- 
spective is of the utmost importance. 

“You literally have an obligation to go 
out into the world and be the change you 
want brought about,” May said. 

Economics Professor Patrick Walsh 
said he understands the economic chal- 
lenge of bringing a livable wage to the staff. 
Walsh has an interest in the intersection of 
Catholic social justice and sound econom- 
ics and has been involved in talks with the 
Department of Economics including a dis- 
cussion of the current Vermont minimum 
wage last February. 

Walsh says running a business is dif- 
ficult because the wants are infinite, but 
the resources are limited. Walsh said he 
knows that the possible costs of increas- 
ing the wages of custodial workers will 
most likely be paid by cutting from other 
programs. 

“There are some colleges and univer- 


sities where this type of thing would be a 
drop in the bucket, but my sense is that this 
would be one of those institutions where 
you would have to cut something out in or- 
der to raise these wages.” 

Smith says he understands that a col- 
lege has an economic obligation to conduct 
itself as it sees fit. 

“Tt’s not a matter of whether or not it 
has to operate as a business, rather what 
kind of business it will be. Will it be so- 
cially just?” Smith said. 

Through his employment, Smith grad- 
uated with a Bachelors degree in religious 
studies. He recalls many of the classes from 
his major being grounded in the scripture 
of the New Testament, Smith said. Smith 
says he sees a connection between the Be- 
atitudes and the Catholic perspective on 
social justice, his interest in the subject led 
him to independently study Catholic social 
ethics. In particular, Smith is well versed 
in aspects of the social justice stated in the 
Catechism. 

“Christian integrity means not just 





Photo by Hilary Skibinski 
Congressman Peter Welch speaks at an open forum in Hoehl 
Welcome Center on Tuesday, April 3. 


disappearing in Iraq, he said. 

“For many of us, we know about cash 
disappearing and that’s just the tip of the 
iceberg,” Haslett said. “Not only do we be- 
lieve it, we need a leader to tell us more.” 

Haslett believes we need a stronger 
voice to stand up in Congress to demand 
the Bush administration take responsibil- 
ity for creating the war in Iraq. Haslett isn’t 
sure Welch is that strong voice who can 
“call it for what it is”, he said, but Welch’s 
speech did give him hope for the future. 

“What I came away with was that 
there’s hope with Congressmen like this,” 
he said. “I have hope that our government 
will be held accountable by Congress. I 
have hope that we’ll bring back a govern- 
ment that’s for the people, by the people, 
instead of for the corporations, by the cor- 
porations.” 


that it’s a suggestion to stand up for the 
marginalized, it’s an obligation,’ Smith 
said, “Clergymen have the same obligation 
as Christians, with an added obligation to 
guide their congregation in Hh pursuit of 
justice.” 

When St. Michael’s was founded by 
the Society of St. Edmund, the mission was 
focused on opportunity for higher educa- 
tion to the local Christian community. 

“The College was founded as a ser- 
vice to educate a Catholic community,” 
said Rev. Brian Cummings, the director of 
Edmundite Campus Ministry. 

Today the competitive college mar- 
ket brings about a surplus of challenges. 
These many financial concerns guide the 
decision making process more than ever 
before and as a result, “We’ve strayed from 
its original mission for serving the poor.” 
Cummings said. 
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wists YOU DO 
ora FREE 


SENIOR WEEK TICKET? 


About 50 seniors gathered in the 300s field Saturday, April 14 to watch 16 of their classmates 
compete in a “Fear Factor” style competition for free Senior Week tickets. The four groups of four 
seniors participated in a hands-free pizza eating contest, a dizzy bat competition, a maple syrup 
chug, a bobbing-for-apples in a medley of canned food game, and a Slip ‘n Slide contest. The win- 
ners, Dave Miller, Cara Breen, Laura Kelly, and Nate Rounds each received a free ticket to Senior 
Week. The tickets are values at $140. The event was sponsored by Residence Life. 





Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 
Andrew McCusker bobs for apples in a bucket full of soups and canned foods. 




















Left: Emily Lewis chugs an entire bottle of sugar-free maple syrup. 


Right: Matt Kaufman slides down a Slip ‘n Slide covered in laundry detergent. 
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Skipping into spring 


Professors have their own policies for students who skip classes 


By Deanna Kaiser 
Staff Writer 


As weather gets warmer 
and only a month of classes re- 
main, the common habit of skip- 
ping classes increases among 
students. 

Each credit at St. Michael’s 
is $435. If a student takes 16 
credits, with classes that meet 
three times a week, students pay 
$154 for one class period. 

Junior Matt Brown learned 
that not only retaking classes is 
expensive, it’s also time con- 
suming and can make registra- 
tion difficult, he said. 

Brown said he received a D 
in General Psychology. 

“T missed seven classes, but 

‘there was another Matt Brown in 

the class and the student teacher 
mistakenly marked the wrong 
one absent,” Brown said. 

Brown still feels the rami- 
fications of receiving the D and 
said it is difficult for him to get 
into other psychology classes, 
which is his major. 

“IT have to get cleared 
through my advisor and the reg- 
istrar’s office to take psychol- 
ogy courses,” Brown said. 

Brown said now he watch- 
es his attendance more, but it 
hasn’t changed the fact that he 
still skips classes. 

“T was partially at fault, 

_ but I shouldn’t be put through 
all that trouble for the next two 
years,” Brown said. 

John Sheehey of the-Regis- 
trar’s Office said there is no col- 
lege-wide attendance policy and 
instructors are responsible for 
attendance expectations in their 
course syllabi. 

The school’s formal state- 
ment about attendance is out- 
lined in the college catalogue, 
Sheehey said. 

In the event that a student 

-has missed an excessive amount 
of classes in a course, the in- 
structor can give a failing grade, 
Sheehey said. 

Students may retake the 
class they failed, and the two 
grades go into their grade point 
average, he said. 

Students who feel that they 


have received an unfair grade 
can refer to the Academic Con- 
flict Resolution Procedure in 
the course catalog, he said. 

Biology Professor Douglas 
Green said that although atten- 
dance is expected in all of his 
classes, he doesn’t have a formal 
policy. 

“I don’t want to start class 
off on policies about attendance. 
I want to start off class by show- 
ing them the most exciting 
things ever,” Green said. 

Green said one way to per- 
suade students to come to class 
is peer pressure. 

“In labs you have partners, 
and a field trip or collecting data 
can’t be made up. The pressure 
is from your partners. If you 
don’t show, they have to do all 
the work,” he said. 

Green said he has seen an 
increasing amount of absences 
in the past few years, and uses 
a sign-in sheet at the beginning 
of class to track students’ atten- 
dance. 

“T wouldn’t call it a problem 
in my classes or department, but 
it is more of an issue and there 
are more reasons why students 
are missing classes,” he said. 

Brown said he usually skips 
class because he is sleeping. 

Green said that some of the 
most common excuses he hears 
for skipping classes are alarm 
malfunctions or extended vaca- 
tions. 

“For a student, they should 
get the most out of their dollar. 
You work hard and yau’re pay- 
ing for it,” Green said. 

Journalism Professor Traci 
Griffith said that some of the 
most common excuses she hears 
are sickness, pre-scheduled in- 
terviews, and finishing work for 
a different class. 

“Being sick usually trans- 
lates into ‘I’m hung-over and 
drank too much the night be- 
fore’,”’ Griffith said. 

Green said that if students 
were put into a real-life situa- 
tion, they could be fired from a 
job for so many absences. 

“The idea of excuse, af- 
ter excuse doesn’t fly in a job. 
It’s time to face reality. We are 


trying to prepare you for life,” 
Griffith said. 

To settle any disputes, 
Griffith said that students who 
are ill should contact Health 
Services so the absence can be 
excused. 

Green said he is aware of 
dishonesty about students miss- 
ing class. 

“I tend to believe my stu- 
dents about their absences, but 
a percentage of them aren’t hon- 
est. I’m not naive,” Green said. 

Junior Kate Anslow studied 
abroad in London last semester 
at the American International 
University. Anslow said it had a 
strict policy allowing only four 
absences from a class, or the 
students would fail the class. 

“T don’t think that having a 
policy like this at St. Michael’s 
would make students go to class. 
If you are going to skip, you are 
going to skip,” Anslow said. 

Griffith outlines her expec- 
tations in a syllabus the first day 
of class. Students’ grades are 
lowered if they have three or 
more unexcused absences, she 
said. 

“If you miss more than 
three classes, that’s like miss- 
ing two weeks of classes,” said 
Griffith. 

Green said that he has con- 
templated a policy that rewards 
points for attending class, rather 
than punishing students for skip- 
ping them. He envisions a plan 
that allows students to make up 
the notes and present the infor- 
mation to the instructor to show 
they did the work, he said. 

Attendance policies are not 
only hard on students but on 
teachers as well, Green said. 

It’s difficult having to de- 
termine case by case what con- 
stitutes as an excused absence, 
Green said. 

Griffith agrees that stu- 
dents aren’t the only ones who 
are affected by cutting class. 

“Granted this is my job, I 
get paid for it, and I love it, but 
we need to teach, and if you’re 
not in the seat to learn, we’re 
wasting our time,” Griffith 
said. 


MAJOR: Required courses 


Continued from Page 1 


Letovsky also said that he sent out an e-mail 
to business majors who didn’t get into the fall sec- 
tion telling them not to panic and reassuring them 
that four options would be offered in the spring. 

Fennessey experienced a similar problem 
to Herman’s with a sports marketing class. Fen- 
nessey is an accounting major and a marketing 
minor, and because he didn’t get into this class for 
the fall semester, he’s worried his marketing mi- 


nor is in jeopardy. 


There are pre-requisites for the class, so a stu- 
dent usually can’t take these until junior year, he 
said. But when Fennessey wanted to take it this 
year, it was filled with seniors. This coming fall 
semester there was only one section offered which 
he did not get in to. Fennessey is now left with 
only one option- to take two marketing classes 
spring semester 2008 because he has fulfilled his 


last summer. 


“The spring will be difficult but I am confi- 
dent I’ll finish my minor. However, I would have 
rather not had to cram it all into my last semester,” 
Fennessey said. 

Although a large portion of business majors 
didn’t get into the classes they need for the fall, 
they should be able to complete their majors by 
the end of the spring. However, that seems to leave 


no room for mistakes or fully enjoying their last 


other requirements and completed his internship 


semester at St. Michael’s. 

Fennessey said that there should be more op- 
tions inthe fall so students aren’t scrambling during 
their last semester. Sharing Fennessey’s feelings, 
Herman said, “In looking at the class schedule, I 
see a lot more class options for sophomores’ and 
juniors’ requirements to be filled. It’s unfair for 
students in the business department’s senior class.” 





Working hard or 
hardly working? 


Work-study jobs 
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By Kurstin Reuschel 
Staff Writer 


There are currently about 


_ 800 students participating in the 


work-study program, said Dan 
Couture, director of student fi- 
nancial services. 

Work-study students - are 
awarded jobs based on financial 
need 99 percent of the time, said 
Couture. Once in the position, it 
is the supervisor’s responsibility 
to make sure that the work-study 
student is doing his or her job, he 
said. 

According to Student Finan- 
cial Services, each work-study 
falls into one of three groups. 
Group A requires minimal skills 
for the job. Group B requires 
some training, and Group C re- 
quires specific skills, training or 
knowledge. 

One of the highest paid 
work-study jobs is the Staff As- 
sistant position at $9.60 per hour, 
Couture said. Their job is to sit 
at a desk in their assigned dorm 
building from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
on weekdays and from 10 p.m. to 
3 a.m. on weekends, said Heidi 
Griswold, North Campus resident 
director. S.A.’s walk around the 
building every hour and report 
any problems to the Resident As- 
sistant on duty, she said. 

Sophomore Heath Down 
is an S.A. in Lyons Hall. Down 
said he does homework and rare- 
ly needs to assist the R.A.’s. In 
order to get paid for their hours, 
S.A.’s are signed in by the R.D. 
while on duty. 

“Probably 50 percent of 
S.A.’s I know don’t stay the entire 
time and write in for the whole 
time,” Down said. 

To avoid this, Griswold has 
the R.A.’s check to make sure the 
S.A.’s are there and initial it on 
their time sheets, she said. If they 
don’t have the initials, they don’t 
get paid, she said. 

Student Financial Services 
work-study students are in Group 
B. Their hourly wage starts at 
$7.53 per hour. Sophomore Ash- 
ley Harkins is an office assistant, 
which includes filing, answering 
the phone, and performing other 
office tasks. 

“It’s definitely not Tarrant, 
where you can sit and do your 
homework,” she said, “I’m get- 
ting real life skills.” 

Work-study students in this 
office must be punctual and ¢*” 
or e-mail in advance if =” “O"t 


differ in work and pay rates 
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Photo by Kristen Hartwell 
First-year Michelle Thomas works in the bookstore in Alliot. 


be at work, Harkins said. There 
are no formal warnings in this of- 
fice for missing work, but a work- 
study will be talked to by the su- 
pervisor, Dan Couture, if they are 
continuously absent, she said. 

“Nothing happens as long as 
you call in and let them know,” 
Harkins said. 

The library is also strict in its 
attendance policies. Mike Arena, 
senior specialist of Library and 
Information Services, said work- 
ers have a “three strikes and 
youre out” system. If students 
skip work, they receive a written 
warning. If they do it a second 
time, they receive another written 
warning, and the third time they 
will be fired, Arena said. 

“If a work-study student is 
supposed to be here, and they 
don’t come to work, then that 
interrupts service,’ Arena said, 
“and St. Michael’s students are 
paying for and deserve quality 
service.” 

In the past 10 years, there 
have been 588 work study stu- 
dents in the library and only 17 
have been terminated, said Tina 
Ryan, executive assistant to the 
Director of Library and Informa- 
tion Services. 

“We treat students like they 
are employees,” Ryan said. 

First-year Kelly Cline, a 
work study student in the library, 
said her job is better than some of 
her friends who work in admis- 
sions or day care. She likes that 
she can do homework but under- 
stands that she has responsibili- 
ties as well, she said. Cline said 
her job at the desk requires her to 
check books in, shelve books, and 
perform other tasks around the li- 
brary, she said. 

Work-study students are 
always on their toes at the day 
care, said sophomore Shannon 
St. Pierre. She helps out with 
snacks, cleaning up, playing with 
the kids, and helping with differ- 
ent activities. Work-study stu- 
dents in the day care are in Group 
B and receive minimum wage the 
first year. 

“T think it would be nice if we 
got paid more,” she said. “We are 
working the whole time.” 

The only down time St. 
Pierre has is during naptite- 
However, she can’t se anything 
done because * lights are out, 
she said. 5t- Pierre is an elemen- 
tery education major and enjoys 
staying busy with the kids despite 

the pay rate. 
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Japanese art 
on Display 











The Japanese Society of Vermont and St. Michael’s hosted Matsuri: A Japanese Cul- 

tural Festival of Arts, Crafts, Music and Food on Sunday, April 15 in the Ross Sports 

_Center. Students and local residents came out to get a taste of Japanese culture, by trying 
on Japanese clothing and even watching Zen archery. 





Photos by Kristen Hartwell 
Tomoko Ohira of Essex Junction paints Japanese art with her children. 





Yasuko Leahy of Plainfield sells her traditional artwork. 














Price and participation may vary. 
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OPINION 








Editorial 
Shifting gears, and blame 


his year’s extensive Earth Week festivities organized 

by Green-Up SMC will bring out many students de- 

spite the less-than-sunny weather. It is obvious that 
many college students feel strongly about global climate 
change and plan to do something about it. It helps to live in 
an environmentally conscious state like Vermont. 

Vermont is the site of a landmark trial concerning green- 
house gas emissions. Last week in U.S. District Court in 
Burlington, top executives for General Motors and Diam- 
ler-Chrysler took the stand as witnesses for the prosecution. 
They want to strike down Vermont’s recent adoption of tough 
greenhouse gas emission standards. 

The law in question would require vehicles sold in Ver- 
mont to adhere to guidelines that would cut greenhouse gas 
emissions by 30 percent by 2016. To meet these requirements, 
auto makers would need to increase average fuel economy by 
about 50 percent to nearly 44 miles per gallon, a feat the auto 

_executives say would bankrupt them. 

Some people blame the auto industry for continuing to 
manufacture vehicles without regard for fuel economy But 
this case wouldn’t exist if Americans cared more about the 
environment in the first place. The auto industry is doing 
exactly what we want. If Americans didn’t want to buy gas- 
guzzling cars, the auto industry couldn’t afford to make so 
many of them. 

This case isn’t the auto industry versus Vermont, it is the 


auto industry against the people. NATTHEW DOWD, MY 


If Americans couldn’t get enough of those small, 


Photo by Kristen Hartwell 
Juniors Russell Prigodich (from left), Bill Jandl and Dillon Klepetar are confronted by St. Michael’s 
Security after allegedly removing decorative plants from Alliot Student Center. : 
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fuel-efficient cars, you can bet the auto makers would FORMER CAMPAIGN EDESTRIAN CONCERNS... 
be producing the smallest, most efficient car possible. STRATEGIST. IS GETTING | SUCH P 
Unfortunately, small cars that get good gas millage aren’t as EMOTIONAL ABOUT IRAQ 
profitable as SUVs. BECAUSE. HIS SON MIGHT 
It’s much cooler to drive a souped-up sports car with GET DEPLOYED THERE... 


more horsepower than a small airplane, or a monster SUV. 

It could be years before SUVs go out of style. Inefficient 
cars have been in style since the introduction of the muscle 
car in the ‘60s. But industry executives suggest that even 
compact cars will not be able to meet the strict standards by 
2016. 

The internal combustion engine has remained virtually 
unchanged for more than 100 years, and today’s gas-powered 
engines have a mechanical efficiency of about 20 percent. 
That means 80 percent of the gasoline’s potential energy is 
lost to heat, friction, or other factors. 

Maybe the auto industry is right. Maybe they can’t meet 
Vermont’s efficiency standards — with an internal combus- 
tion engine. Then, maybe it’s time to start a new trend. If 
current technology cannot meet efficiency standards, maybe 
it is about time to seek a solution beyond the internal com- 
bustion engine. ; 


— Nick Martin 
executive editor 





DEFENDER | Sit 
STATEMENT 

As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. UR 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors gs RITISH 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 
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Canspde 
SPEAKS 


What was the wort 
summer job: youve had? 


P| “Working for a paving company.’ 


Mike Krikorian, ’09 


4 “Milking cows on my grandma's 
farm in Lancaster, Pa.” 


Marisa Mulligan, 09 





“Taking a second level French 
summer course.” 


Alex Dube, ’09 





“Dishwashing.” 


Jessica Edwards, ’10 





“Selling doors, door-to-door.” 


Chris Belcher, 08 





“Walking my pet hamster.” 


Cara Bednar, '10 





“Picking strawberries.” 


Jeff Southworth, '10 





“A prostitute.” 


Haley Belofsky, '09 








Student takes on new role 


By Kara MacKeil 
Staff Writer 


Despite doubts, junior Re- 
nee Baillargeon, has impressed 
her crew and showed them she 
is more than qualified to direct 
“True West.” 

“She’s been just great,” se- 
nior Keith Boylan said, who 
plays Austin, one of the two main 
roles. 

This isn’t Baillargeon’s first 
time in the theater, but she said 
directing is a new and difficult 
role. 

“It is very nerve wracking,” 
she said. “It’s hard to be a role of 
authority when you’re working 
with your friends.” 

Boylan said he thought Bail- 
largeon had a good feel for direct- 
ing. 


“She’s really surprised us a © 


few times with her questions and 
observations,” he said. “It seems 
to me they should be coming from 
someone with much more experi- 
ence.” 

Senior Wesley Becklo has 
been involved in theater produc- 
tions since third grade and plays 
Lee, a lead role in “True West.” He 
said Baillargeon is doing well. 

“In this department you often 
get directed by your peers more 
than your professors just because 
it’s a very collaborative environ- 
ment,” Becklo said. “Renee’s re- 
ally continued with that, she be- 
came a perfect director for us.” 

Senior Mike Germano, who 


Junior Renee Baillargeon directs ‘True West’ 


plays Hollywood producer Saul 
Kimmer, agreed with Becklo. 

“What I really like is she lets 
you figure out things for yourself 
instead of immediately telling you 
what she thinks you should do,” 
Germano said. “It’s much more of 
a collaborative effort.” 

Baillargeon said knowing 
when to allow this kind of part- 
nership and when to voice her 
opinion was one of the more dif- 
ficult things about her job. 

“JT questioned myself a lot,” 
she said. “Am I pushing them too 
hard, or not enough? Am I asking 
them the right questions? Am I 
right to go against their opinion? 
It was very difficult.” 

While collaboration was a 
theme throughout the production, 
Boylan said Baillargeon knew 
when it was necessary to step in. 

“There were times Wes and I 
thought we had a great idea, and 
she (Baillargeon) just said no, no 
way guys,” Boylan said. “We'd ar- 
gue for 20 minutes, but we’d end 
up with something totally differ- 
ent but much better.” 

Although they aren’t in the 
director’s chairs themselves, 
Becklo and Boylan have played 
key roles off-stage. Becklo said 
he and Boylan started talking 
about “True West” a year ago and 
decided to perform it during their 
final semester. 

Originally, they had been 
thinking of directing it them- 
selves, but Baillargeon offered to 
step in and she’s been running the 





Photo by Renee Baillargeon 
Senior cast member Wesley Becklo during a performance of “True West” in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


show since rehearsals began this 
winter. 

“T’ve always been interested 
in theater,” Baillargeon said, “but 
this has been something very 
new.” 
“True West,” by playwright 
Sam Shepard, is the story of two 
mismatched brothers, Austin 
(Boylan), a well-behaved screen- 
writer, and his drunken, thieving 
brother, Lee (Becklo). When the 
two meet in their mother’s home, 
the confrontation with each other 
and their past brings up issues the 
two can’t ignore. 

Sophomore Emily Lima, who - 
plays. Austin and Lee’s mother, 
said she thinks audiences will en- 
joy the comedic element but also 
the more forceful scenes. 

Both lead actors are fans of 
Shepard and said they are excited 
to perform one of his works. 

“You- think of great lan- 
guage in theater, you think of 
Shakespeare,” Boylan said. “But 
Shepard gets down to some great 
human issues in regular everyday 
language - bad grammar and all.” 

Becklo said the quality of 
the script, paired with the talent 
and energy of the cast and crew, 
promised a good show. 

“There’s no real set genre to 
this play, it’s drama, comedy, ab- 
surdest, everything,” he said. “It’s 
been a joy'to work on, and I think 
its going to be one of the best stu- 
dent-directed plays we’ve done.” 


Senior | English | Hanover, Mass. 


Student of the Week 


Sarah Cadigan 





Why chosen: Is being 
recognized at a 
philosophy conference 
for a paper she wrote. 


Why SMC; It had a good education program, and 
it seemed like a small and nurturing academic 


environment. 


Activities involved in: Will be presenting her 
paper criticizing Peter Singer’s theories about the 
humanness of people with disabilities in his article 
“Taking Life” at a philosophy conference at Pacific 
University in Forest Grove, Ore. Is also obtaining 

her secondary education certification and student 
teaching math, science, and language arts at Williston 


Central School. 


Future plans: Attending a special education 
graduate school and eventually teaching English. 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Hilary Skibinski 
LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


You're going to get food poisoning this weekend. For the 
sake of those around you, don’t stray too far from the 
bathroom. 


SCORPIO: (ct. 23-Nov. 21) 


You're going to get engaged in a month. If you don’t have 
a significant other, there’s some crazy person out there 
waiting with a ring. If you do have a significant other, try 
not to freak out. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


Stay away from the 300s this weekend. Cops like to creep 
near the tennis courts and Breathalyze people like it’s their 
job. Then again, it is their job. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Good job! You got an A on that paper you wrote last week. 
Sure you talked your professor into giving it to you, but 
those are the skills you can take along with you to law 
school. Right? 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


You're going to make an awesome snow angel this week. 
You have Mother Nature to thank for that. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


You should think about brushing up on your beruit skills. 
Maybe play a little one-on-one during the week with 
water. Just make sure no one walks in on you, because 
you will look pathetic. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


You're going to get a bloody nose in class next week. 
Maybe if you kept your finger out of your nose for five 
minutes you wouldn’t have to be that kid. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Stop parking vertically in the rotunda. It might fit more 
cars but it just looks weird. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


You're going to lose your Knight Card. You had a balance 
of 25 cents on it, so you might want to seek help funding 
your new one. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


"You're going to get in a fender bender in the next couple 
of days. If your mom gets mad at you just tell her it was a 
little love tap and there was no harm done. _ 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Someone is going to steal your laundry out of the dryer. 
Be sure to keep any embaressing undergarments out of 
_ that load. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


This isn’t American Idol. You may think you sound like 

Celine Dion while you're rocking out in the shower, but 

news flash, ya don’t. * 
~ - 
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Getting to know Ludo 


Band will open for O.A.R on P-Day 


By Jessie Forand 
Staff Writer 


On Friday, April 27, O.A.R. and Ludo will 
perform at St. Michael’s College, as part of the 
P-Day festivities. In a phone conversation, Ludo 
keyboardist Tim Convy provided information about 
the band, allowing students to get to know Ludo be- 
fore they come to St. Michael’s. 


Jessie Forand (JF) - Where are you from? 
Tim Convy (TC) - St. Louis, Mo. 


JF — Could you give me a little history on the 
band? How did you get started and when, all that 
stuff? 

TC — The band started when Andrew and the other 
Tim, the guitar player, when they were both in col- 
lege. They started playing with kind of a rotating 
cast of other people, as Ludo, and they played a lot of 
acoustic shows as well, just the two of them. When 
they finished school they decided to kind of do the 
Ludo thing full time and hopped in a Camry and 
went and just played acoustic shows anywhere they 
could. They did open mics, coffee houses, restau- 
rants, wherever they could play. And just started 
playing the songs, and played a lot of the songs that 
we still play today. I joined shortly after that, Spring 
of 2003 I guess, and that summer we moved into a 
house in Tulsa, Okla., found other guys that we got, 
recorded an album having never played a full band 


' show, went on tour shortly after, and we’ve kind of 


been on tour ever since. 


JF- You guys are on Island (Records). Is that 
right? 


- TC -— Weare. We signed in October and we just got 


finished recording what will be our first album for 
Island. 


JF — Do you have other albums that you put out 
on your own? 

TC - Yeah, we have two albums that we put out on 
Redbird Records, which is our own label, and one 
is self titled, called Ludo, that we put out summer 
of 2003. And the other is more of a rock opera; it’s 
called Broken Bride EP that we put out in the fall 
of 2005. That’s what we’ve kind of been touring on 
until this record, and they’re both available online 
on iTunes and stuff like that. 


JF — What would you say are your musical influ- 
ences? 

TC — All five of us really listen to different stuff so 
I'd say more than anything our sound is sort of what 
accumulates when all those different influences 
come together, but I’d say what sticks out a lot are 


a lot of oldies stuff. Chuck Berry and the Beatles" 


and other kinds of ’50s and ’60s rock stuff like that. 
And then sort of, like, early ’90s rock and stuff that 
was on the radio that we all kind of grew up listen- 
ing to. Certainly Weezer is a big one for us, and, you 
know, Green Day, Pearl Jam, Nirvana, those kind 
of bands. And then just sort of ’80s and ’90s pop 
radio as well. 


JF - How would you describe your sound to 
someone who has never heard you? 

TC —I would say we’re a rock band that writes pop 
songs. Some of them are fun, some of them are dark 
and a lot of them are weird. There’s humor in a lot 
of our songs and we like to tell stories a lot. I know 
that’s kind of a long description, but that’s probably 
what I would say. 


JF — You’re playing here at St. Mike’s with 
O.A.R. Are you going on tour with them or is it 
just this one show? 

TC — We're doing about three weeks with them, 
mostly college shows. It'll be like our first shows 


~ 


Ludo band members. 


> Tim Convy - Keyboard 

> Andrew Volpe - Singer/Rhythm Guitar 
> Tim Ferrell - Guitar 

> Marshall Fanciullo - Bass 

> Matt Palermo - Drums 


To find out more about Ludo check out: 
Ludorock.com or 
Myspace.com/ludorock 


since recording the album, so we haven’t played 
since the beginning of January. So we’re excited to 
get back on the road and excited to be doing it with 
those guys. 


JF- How did the tour come about? Did O.A.R. 
contact you? 

TC — We had known them for a while, and their 
management. We actually now have the same man- 
agement, just because we go back with O.A.R. and 
their team I guess for a while. So when a lot of stuff 
started happening with us and with the label and ev- 
erything we went to them. We played with them 
two summers ago at a festival. We’ve been kind of 
just trying to make it work for a while to be able to 
do some shows. This was finally the opportunity 
because they were out doing college shows and we 
were just in the studio. 


JF — What other bands have you toured with? 
TC — We've played shows with all kinds of bands. 
We got to play a show with Chuck Berry. We've 
played with Bowling for Soup, Breaking Benjamin, 
Quiet Drive, Coheed and Cambria, Sparta, Motion 
City Sound track, Something Corporate, Switch- 
foot. 


JF — Have you been to Vermont before? 

TC —No we have not, we’ve played just about every- 
where in the country except for the East - well, we’ve 
done New York City, but other than that we have not 
really played the East Coast at all. That’s another 
reason we’re really looking forward to shows. I’ve 


_ never even stepped foot any place on the East Coast 


other than New York. 


JF — What does the future hold for Ludo? I read 
on your Web site you might be doing a couple 
Warped (Tour) dates, and obviously finishing the 
record, but anything else? 

TC — Right now we’re just really excited to get on 
the road. It’s been so long. We’re coming off the lon- 
gest break we’ve ever had from touring. Since we 
started the band we haven’t taken more than, like, 
two weeks off and now we’re three months without 
playing shows. So we’re excited to get on the road 
and stay on the road. We’ve got the Warped Tour 
dates, we’ve got a few other things in store for the 
summer, and hopefully the record will be coming 
out before too long. All the more reason to stay on 
the road. Right now we’re trying to focus on the 
touring and getting this record out and getting peo- 
ple excited about our new album and the new songs, 
stuff like that. 


JF — Are there any songs that you’ve done that 
you’re like, “this is going to be a single,” that we 
should look out for? 

TC — There’s a song on the record that’s probably 
my favorite that’s called “Love Me Dead,” that ’m 
sure we’ll be performing on tour. And I don’t know 
if it’ll be the first single or not, it’s a little racy, I 
suppose. 
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There’s no place like home 


Jennie Cernosia is remembered for her time at St. Michael's College 


By Chris White 
Staff Writer 


It was a typical summer Pre-Orientation Weekend at 
Jay Peak, Vt. for Director of Student Activities Jennie Cer- 
nosia and Director of New Student Programs Grace Kelly. 
They found themselves sitting in a large room with stu- 
dents about to begin their first year at St. Michael’s. 

Suddenly, one young man stood up and ran out of the 
room as he appeared to be experiencing an asthma attack. 
Several other students panicked and followed him. Kelly 
looked at Cernosia, and Cernosia calmly responded, “Ill 
take care of it,” and walked out of the room in pursuit of 
the suffocating student, Kelly said. 

Cernosia told Kelly it was one of those times she felt 
like a duck — she had to appear calm, cool, and collected 
on the surface, but was worried on the inside. The student 
was all right, but it was a situation where Cernosia showed 
her ability to read people and respond in an appropriate 
manner. 

“Inside she might be going nuts but you would never 
know it,” Kelly said. “She’s a good people barometer. She 
can react to situations very well, in an appropriate way.” 

Cernosia, known as “Jennie” to most, is retiring from 
her position with the Student Life staff after 29 years of 
service. 

Although she is retiring, St. Michael’s will keep a 


place for Cernosia. Cernosia said she will stay involved by. ~ 


teaching two peace and justice first-year seminars next fall 
and in the fall of 2008. 

She and her husband have been planning her retire- 
ment for a couple years. Her youngest son, Peter, graduat- 
ed from St. Michael’s in December and she said it seemed 
like the right time to do something else. 

Cernosia accomplished many things during her time 
at St. Michael’s. She said her greatest accomplishment was 
having her two sons graduate from St. Michael’s. She and 
professor Frank Nicosia started: the childcare center on 
North Campus in 1982. 

Cernosia said she is proud of the relationships she has 
developed over time with student clubs and their leaders. 
When the drinking age changed from 18 to 21 in 1986, she 
said she began working with student leaders on changing 
the alcohol policy and coordinating alternative activities 
on the weekend. 

Director of Campus Ministry the Rev. Brian 
Cummings said St. Michael’s loses a wealth of experience 
with Cernosia’s departure. Cernosia has provided a wel- 
coming environment in Alliot Hall and the Student Activi- 
ties office since he was a first-year at St. Michael’s in 1982, 





Cummings said. 

“She was a second mom to many students,” he said. 

St. Michael’s will lose Cernosia’s spirit, loyalty, and 
undying commitment to students and their activities, Kel- 
ly said. 

“Tn addition, she’s just darn fun,” she said. “She’s al- 
ways bringing smiles to people’s faces.” 

Cernosia began working at St. Michael’s when Kelly 
was a sophomore in the fall of 1978. Kelly said she did 
not involve herself in many activities that year, but would 
always hear about a fun, energetic, and incredible mentor 
named Jennie from her friends in the Student Association. 
Kelly became a Resident Assistant her junior year and 
Cernosia coached her along with other student leaders. 

“She role-modeled for me and the rest of the St. Mi- 
chael’s community the ways to be a collaborative team 
member,” Kelly said. 

Current members of the S.A. said they agree it has 
been a great asset to have Cernosia guiding them. 

“You can’t replace Jennie,” S.A. president Arly Scully 
said. “She built the position and made it what it is. We will 
be lucky to find someone that will continue on the path 
that Jennie forged for us.” 

S.A. president-elect Alex Monahan said Cernosia’s 
replacement will be the most important decision St. Mi- 
chael’s will have to make this year. 


Photo by Kristen Hartwell 
Jennie Cernosia has been the director of student activities at St. Michael’s for 29 years. Her office is lined with photos from 
her past experiences. 


“It’s impossible to replace Jennie,” Monahan said. “It 
is not only important for whoever replaces her to show en- 
ergy and accommodate students like she did, but also to 
be themselves.” 

Cernosia wants her replacement to find the job as per- 
sonally and professionally fulfilling as she has, she said. 

“T’ve taken so much more from the job than I feel I’ve 
given,” she said.. 

A big part of Cernosia’s job is being accessible to stu- 
dents on a personal and professional level. 

“I need to be here for students when they freak out 
about things,” she said. 

Cernosia does everything she can to accommodate 
people and makes everyone feel important, Scully said. 
She has never been put on hold or turned away by Cerno- 
sia, she said. 

“Tf you walk into her office she just drops everything 
for you,” Scully said. 

Over the past 29 years, Cernosia has created a sense of 
home for the people she has met and worked with. 

“Jennie is home to so many students,” Scully said. 
“She’s always there for them.” ; 

Perhaps she provides a sense of home to not only stu- 
dents but co-workers as well. 

“T’d have to say Jennie’s one of my best friends here,” 
Kelly said. “It’s hard to see her move on.” 


Non-Catholics at St. Michael’s College 


Students of other faiths find ways to express themselves on campus 


By Andrew Dennett 
Staff Writer 


First-year student Lauren Fereshetian attends Mass on 
campus a few days each week. This would not be notewor- 
thy, except Fereshetian is a Baptist. 

According to a 2004 survey on religion and spiritual- 
ity conducted at five New England Catholic colleges by 
sociology professor Vince Bolduc, 57.4 percent of St. Mi- 
chael’s students identified themselves as Catholic. Despite 
their minority status at St. Michael’s, strongly religious 
non-Catholics like Fereshetian have found ways to express 
their faith on campus. 

Besides attending Mass, Fereshetian said she partici- 
pated in an Edmundite Campus Ministry-sponsored stu- 
dent retreat in the fall. She enjoys these activities, but said 
she has not always fit in. 

“At Mass, some prayers I don’t say because I don’t 
know them, and I don’t take Communion,” she said. 

The Rev. Brian Cummings said he thinks the school 
is meeting the spiritual needs of Catholic students. On 
Sept. 25, 2006, Campus Ministry hosted an open house for 
ministers of local Christian churches to meet non-Catholic 
students, he said. It also organized a prayer service for the 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity in the College Chapel 
on Jan. 25, he said. 

Campus Ministry also appeals to the spiritual needs 


of students through its sponsorship of the M.O.V.E. pro- 
gram, Cummings said. 

“Many students participate in M.O.V.E. activities oth- 
er than Catholic students,” he said. 

Like Fereshetian, sophomore Valerie Dillner said she 


participates in some organized religious activities oncam- . 


pus, including LEAP and Emmaus, two Campus Minis- 
try-sponsored religious retreats. As a born-again Christian 
from a non-denominational church, Dillner said she pre- 
fers to stay involved in her own church community over 
participating in organized activities on campus. 

“T enjoy the fellowship (at my church),” she said. “A 
lot of faith-based activities on campus are formal, and at 
home they are’more free-form. I struggle with that some- 
times.” 

Dillner’s spirituality focuses more on a strong per- 
sonal relationship with God rather than going to church or 
attending a group discussion, she said. 

“Whether I’m involved in faith-based groups or not, 
my faith is part of my life,” she said. “My relationship with 
God can’t help but seep into every part of my life.” 

Bolduc’s survey reported that 40.8 percent of non- 
Catholics, compared to 58.3 Catholics, at all five colleges, 
agreed or strongly agreed their spiritual life was enhanced 
through Campus Ministry programs. 

For prospective students, the Catholic aspect of St. 
Michael’s is just one of several factors contributing tothe 


college selection process, Associate Vice-President of Ad- 
missions Jerry Flanagan said. 

“T think it’s a benefit that we have opportunities for 
students to explore religion,” Flanagan said. “They have 
the freedom to select whether or not to do that.” 

Over the past decade the percentage of Roman Catho- 
lic students attending St. Michael’s has decreased by ap- 
proximately 10 percent, though overall enrollment~ has 
grown over the same time period, he said. 

“Years ago, you would find that Catholic students 
were dominant,” he said. 

To find out if the needs of non-Catholic students at 
St. Michael’s, a survey was distributed in Sept. 2005, 
Cummings said. Only 18 students replied. 

“The response rate was pitiful,” he said. “It was kind 
of discouraging, but at least I asked the questions.” 

Cummings said he is willing to meet with non-Catho- 
lic students directly to receive their input on how Campus - 
Ministry can serve their needs better. 

Dillner suggested more informal, multi-faith discus- 
sions on spirituality should occur, she said. 

“One member (of Focus team) could cook dinner and 
have people gather to talk about God,” she said. 

Both Dillner and Fereshetian said they felt comfort- 
able expressing their faith on campus in their own ways. 

“If you’re willing to take the time to look for (spiritual 
opportunities), you can find them,” Fereshetian said. 
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COLUMNS 





Climate change, heating 
up and melting down 


‘ , Te have heard a lot about global warming and climate change in the past few 
years. There are reports, studies, movies and news broadcasts declaring that 
‘our world is heating up and creating disastrous and potentially unchanging 
conditions. I’ll admit I was skeptical about the validity of all this hoopla when it first 
came out. However, once I started paying attention to our weather patterns I started to 
realize that, yes, something strange is happening to our planet. 

Why was it 63 degrees in Maine a few days before Christmas? It’s just not right. I 
have lived there my entire life and I cannot remember a holiday season that warm. I think 
most Vermonters can identify with this feeling. Then, this past Easter it snowed to the 
point of power outages, and gave ski resorts a reason to stay open a bit longer. Something 
is going on here. 

Although we hear about it all time, many people can only define global warming as 
the heating up of our planet. While it is helpful to reiterate the term, it’s not much of a 
definition. There is more to it than an overall rise in temperature, it is a global climate 
change. Many environmental issues are associated with our use of fos- 
sil fuels. 

Carbon dioxide and other gases occur naturally and keep the 
Earth’s surface warm by trapping solar heat in the atmosphere. Lucky 
for us this makes the planet habitable. However, as we burn fossil fuels 
and continue to clear out forest area for shopping malls, we have signifi- 
cantly amplified the amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere and 
essentially turned up the global thermostat. 

Yes, I enjoy warm weather, but the price we will pay for a year- round 
sun tan is pretty high. Through watching “An Inconvenient Truth,” I 
learned some interesting facts about the issue of climate change that the 
world is experiencing and seeming to ignore. One fact was that “The 
number of Category 4 and 5 hurricanes has almost doubled in the last 
30 years.” Category 4 hurricanes are classified as having 131 to 155 mph winds. Cat- 
egory 5 have 155 mph winds or higher. 

Immediately what comes to mind is one of the most devastating Atlantic hurricanes 
ever recorded, Katrina. Katrina hit the Gulf Coast on Aug. 29, 2005. As it devastated 
lives, and a culture, help was not there fast enough. 

If this is the new reality of our world, we need to be prepared to give aid to those in 
need. Obviously, the importance of natural disaster aid was not top on our government’s 
priority list.. Maybe in November of 2008 we can instate a government that can provide 
that. 

It’s ironic how hurricanes are given human names, as if they are a friend coming for 
a visit. However natural disasters are no laughing matter, and not a welcome visitor. 

Prior to Hurricane Katrina, the earthquake in the Indian Ocean that created the Tsu- 
nami also took innocent lives. The presence of these serious disasters is hard to ignore. 
But what is to blame for this increase? Al Gore and many others are saying global warm- 
ing. And as the facts role in it’s a hard theory to dispute. 

Many wild animals are responding to global warming as well. According to an 
article on livescience.com, many fish species are moving northward in search of cooler 
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Photo by Jess St. Clair 
At Step it Up 2007, a rally for environmental change, people had bikes with signs protesting 
the use of fossil fuels and promoting sustainable energy. 


water temperatures. Two-hundred-seventy-nine other species of animals are also migrat- 
ing towards the poles in order to get away from the rising temperature. Perhaps it is time 
to let nature show us the way. If the animals are moving, maybe we should take the hint 
and start doing something. é 

In the beginning of this winter scientists were worried that bears were not hibernat- 
ing on time. In fact, bears are cutting their hibernation down by three weeks, due to the 
warm weather. For everyone’s sake I hope this doesn’t result in cranky bears. 

Of course as things heat up, ice will obviously melt. As ice melts the sea level will 
rise and this could result in devastating loss of coast line. If this were to happen the total 
amount of destruction is still unknown, however, it’s clear it will not be good. Even if 
you'll be able to wear your bikini all year long, there won’t be any beaches left to enjoy, 
and that will be the least of our worries. 

An article in the Washington Post titled “Debate on Climate Shifts to Issue of Irrepa- 
rable Change,” talked about the issue of melting ice caps and how global sea levels could 
rise by more than 20 feet as a result of the melting ice caps in Greenland and Antarctica. | 

The Arctic Climate Impact Assessment of 2004 projected that by 2050 the Arctic 
Ocean could be ice free. Perhaps Webster will have to create a new definition for the 
word arctic. 

_ As we continue to live on this planet we need to find ways of preserving it. A simple 
way to start is by recycling and remembering to shut off lights. Pay close attention to 
legislation being brought forth to Congress here in Vermont and wherever you're from, 
and remember to vote on environmental issues. All small steps are helpful, and may help 
our planet be a little healthier. 


Jess St. Clair is a junior journalism major at St. Michael’s College. Contact Jess at 
Jstclair@smcvt.edu 


Can’t focus? Maybe it’s silonophobia 


ustle, rustle, rustle — RIP! Ten pairs of angry 
Re= glare at me while I try to avoid them, riffling 

hrough the blank pages of my new notebook, 
slowly tearing a page out. I struggle to be quiet about it, 
but what I mistake for stealth translates into a loud split- 
ting sound as the perforated edges of my paper slowly give 
way under pressure. 

“Sorry,” I whisper, inadvertently 
slapping the ends of my notebook shut, 
while the newly orphaned page sits on 
the armrest of my blue, cushioned chair, 
forgotten in my moment of embarrass- 
ment. 

Attempting to redeem myself and 
gain the forgiveness of my silent com- 
panions, I make an effort to get comfort- 
able. Of course, my books have their 
own ideas, innocently sliding off my lap 
or scooting to the edge of the table and 
falling to the ground, which greets each 
one with a BOOM! SMACK! CRACK! 

This time the angry stares are accompanied with the 
occasional “hmph” or “pfft.” Unwilling to leave my mess 
scattered on the floor I slowly push out of my creaky chair 
—I would pick the noisy one — and begin to gather my scat- 
tered belongings with every intention of leaving as soon 
as possible. Each book thumps loudly as I place it in my 
arms and then, having thoroughly embarrassed myself, I 
grab my bag and flee the stares and aggravated sighs, with 
my flip flops noisily smacking the floor. Running back to 
Ryan Hall, I cast one last frightened glance over my shoul- 
der, while the bright eyes of the Durick Library mock me 
through the darkness. 
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That was freshman year. Since then I’ve become a 
little more comfortable in libraries, though they still make 
me uneasy. It’s a problem I didn’t fully realize until this 
year — I have silonophobia. I have an utterly confusing, 
somewhat amusing, aversion to silence. I can study with 
the TV on, iTunes blasting from my computer, and the 
sounds of drunken revelry outside. However, stick me in 
a silent dungeon — a.k.a. the library — and I become so un- 
comfortable I find it impossible to get any work done. 

Why am I sharing this phobia with the entire SMC 
population? One: in the hope that you or someone you 
know has the same problem. Perhaps we could get togeth- 
er and commiserate over Grey’s Anatomy and a mug of hot 
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chocolate. Or, two: you know how to help me overcome 
my unfortunate fear and are willing to provide assistance 
to such a badly scarred and emotionally unstable — when 
it comes to libraries — individual. If you fall into either 
category, please feel free to contact me. I promise, I am 
not contagious. : 


Kim Bookless is a junior journalism major at St. Mi- 
chael’s. Contact Kim at kbookless@smcvt.edu 


GOT A BEEF? 


Or maybe just something to say? 


If you would like your voice to be heard, a 
column in The Defender is the way to make that 
happen. 


Columns are due Fridays by noon. 
Contact columns editor Jess St. Clair, 
jstclair@smcvt.edu or ext: 9539 

or 

e-mail The Defender 
defender@smcvt.edu 
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CALENDAR 








_WEDNESDAY/18 


WASHINGTON INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


INFORMATION SESSION 
Alliot Hall, Colchester Room 
4 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: jlabrake@smcvt.edu 


THE REV. DAVID CREY & BEATRICE 


_ PARWATIKAR: RACISM, THE CONTINU- 


ING CHALLENGE TO WHITE AMERICA 
St. Michael's College, Farrell Room 

7-9 p.m. 

Free = 

Contact: emahoney@smcvt.edu 


SERENA CHAUDHRY: PEACE & ECO- 
JUSTICE: EXPLORING THE INTERCON- 
NECTEDNESS OF PEACE, JUSTICE AND 


~ GLOBAL WARMING 


Alliot Student Center, Eddie’s Lounge 
4 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 863-2345 


LARSON - 
Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 

9 p.m. 

$5 

Contact: 658-4771 


POETRY READING: RALPH CULVER 


South Burlington Community Library 
550 Dorset St., South Burlington 

7 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 658-2657 


_ LECTURE: PAUL BIERMAN, IMAGES 
_ FROM A VANISHED LANDSCAPE, 


IMAGINING THE PAST 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum 
61 Colchester Ave., Burlington 
Noon 

Free 

Contact: 656-2090 





Braddigan will be performing at Higher Ground on April 24. 


BRADDIGAN 


ST. ANDREW’S PIPES AND DRUMS | 
St. James Episcopal Church 
4 St. James Place, Essex Junction 


Sr-O0 p.m: 


Free 
Contact: 879-7335 


CONCERT TO BENEFIT UGANDA 
ORPHANAGE 

ECHO at the Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain 

9 p.m.-1 a.m. 

$10 

Contact: colacchio@hotmail.com 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER: DR. MARY GREY 
Hoehl Welcome Center 

Note: Part of Waters of Life: The sacred 
and Profaned, interfaith conference 
series 

7:30 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: emahoney@smcvt.edu 


A TRIPLE READING: GREG DELANTY, 
JOSEPHINE DICKINSON, & GALWAY 
KINNELL 

McCarthy Arts Center 

7 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: kshea@smcvt.edu 


_ DR. SUSAN KUNTZ & DR. CAREY 


KAPLAN: YOU CAN’T BE OLD BEFORE 


~ YOU’RE YOUNG: AGING AND 


PEDAGOGY 

St. Michael’s College, Farrell Room 
Noon 

Free 

Contact: kshea@smecvt.edu 


KITTIE 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Rd., South Burlington 
7:30 p.m. ) : 
$15 in advance or $17 at the door 
Contact: 652-0777 








INTERCOLLEGIATE WRITERS’ 
EXCHANGE 

Champlain College IDX Student Life 
Center 

262 South Willard St., Burlington 

7 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 860-2700 


POETS BANQUET 


’ Shelburne Art Center Gallery 


54 Falls Rd., Shelburne 
6 p.m. 


- $15 


Contact: 985-3648 


WATERS OF LIFE: THE SACRED AND 
PROFANED, WORKSHOP SPEAKERS 
Hoehl Welcome Center 

8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: emahoney@smcvt.edu 


RECEPTION AND READINGS: GREG 
DELANTY & JOHN ELDERS 

ECHO at the Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain 

Note: part of the Waters of Life: The 
sacred and Profaned, interfaith confer- 
ence series 

7-9 p.m. - 

Free 

Contact: emahoney@smcvt.edu 


PARENT TO PARENT WALK-A-THON 

St. Michael’s College Tarrant Recreation 
Center 

5 p.m. Friday to 7 a.m. Saturday 

Free 

Contact: mdoyle@smcvt.edu 


RAQ 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Rd., South Burlington 
9 p.m. 

$10 in advance or $12 at the door 
Contact: 652-0777 


MAUREEN FLEMING: WATER’S OF IM- 
MORTALITY 

MainStage at Flynn Center 

153 Main St., Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$26 

Contact: 863-5966 


VERMONT’S ENERGY FUTURE: TOUR 
AND DISCUSSION 

Burlington Electric Department 

585 Pine St., Burlington 

9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

$28 

Contact: 654-2727 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN RESEARCH CON- 
SORTIUM SPRING STUDENT SYMPO- 
SIUM 

Alliot Student Center, Vermont Room 
9 a.m. 

Contact: vbanschbach@smcvt.edu 


STRANGEFOLK 
Higher Ground 
1214 Williston Rd., South Burlington 


. 9p.m. 


$15 in advance or $18 at the door 
Contact: 652-0777 


LAMINE TOURE & GROUP SALOUM 


‘ Nectar’s 


188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

$5 

Contact: 658-4771 


EXHIBIT: LEWIS RUBENSTEIN, HUD- 
SON VALLEY PAINTER 

Shelburne Art Center Gallery 

54 Falls Rd., Shelburne 

Noon to 5 p.m. 

Note: Exhibit will run until May 26 
Free 

Contact: 985-3648 


PLAY: LOS DORMANT VOLCANOES 
Champlain College Alumni Auditorium 
375 Maple St., Burlington 

7:30 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 860-2700 


ENCORE CABARET 
FlynnSpace, Flynn Center 
153 Main St., Burlington 
5:30 p.m. 

$30 Pa 
Contact: 863-5966 


KID KOALA 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Rd., South Burlington 
8:30 p.m. 

$15 in advance or $17 at the door 
Contact: 652-0777 


DR. DAVID BOYNTON: NEURAL NET- 
WORKS FOR COGNITION: HOW TO 
THINK LIKE A CONNECTIONIST 

St. Michael's College, Farrell Room 

4 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: jhefferon@smcvt.edu 


- DR. DOMINIC BALESTRA: SCIENCE & 


RELIGION: WHOSE JUSTICE, WHICH 
EMPIRE 

Hoehl Welcome Center 

5:30 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: jizzi@smcvt.edu 


BRADDIGAN 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Rd., South Burlington 
7:30 p.m. 

$10 in advance or $12 at the door 
Contact: 652-0777 


VISCUS 

Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

$5 

Contact: 658-4771 





Do you have an 
event you want to 
post in The 
Defender? 


If so, contact Jess St. Clair 
jstclair@smevt.edu 

or 

e-mail The Defender 
defender@smcvt.edu 
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SPORTS 





Northeast-10 Standings 


Men’s lacrosse 





St. Michael's 





Le Moyne 





Merrimack 





Southern New Hampshire 





Pace 





Bentley 





Assumption 





St. Anselm 





Franklin Pierce 








Men’s tennis 


Assumption 





Stonehill 





Bentley 





Bryant 





Southern New Hampshire 





Merrimack 





St. Michael's 





Pace 





Franklin Pierce 





Le Moyne 








St. Anselm 





American International 








Women’s lacrosse 


Stonehill 








Bentley 





Southern New Hampshire 





Bryant 





Merrimack 





St. Anselm 





St. Michael’s 





Southern Connecticut 





American International 





Franklin Pierce 





Assumption 








Softball 


Le Moyne 








UMass Lowell 





Southern Connecticut 





Bryant 











St. Michael’s 





Merrimack 











Stonehill 








Southern New Hampshire 





American International 











St. Rose 





St. Anselm 








Franklin Pierce 





Assumption 





Bentley 





Bentley 





St. Michael’s 





Southern New Hampshire 











Stonehill 





St. Anselm 





Le Moyne 





Assumption 








Merrimack 





Pace 





St. Rose 
Franklin Pierce 








American International 








This week’s home matches © 


> Baseball: Thursday, April 19 at 3 p.m. vs. Vermont Tech at 


Doc Jacobs Complex 


> Softball: Doubleheader Saturday, April 21 vs. American Inter- 
national at 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. at Doc Jacobs Complex 


> Women’s lacrosse: Sunday, April 22 at 2 p.m. on Duffy Field 
at Doc Jacobs Complex against New Haven 


> Men’s lacrosse: Saturday, April 21 at 1 p.m. vs Merrimack on 
Duffy Field at Doc Jacobs Complex 





By Alex McIntire 
Staff Writer 


A handful of injuries on the 
men’s tennis team have ham- 
pered it this spring season, as 
the team closes out its season in 
seventh place in the Northeast- 
10. Sophomore standout Dmitri 
Repnikov is sidelined with an in- 
jured finger, and two other play- 
ers are out as well coach Kevin 
Lizzo said. 

“At this point it’s whoever 
is healthy (to play),” Lizzo said. 
“We are looking for some guys 
to step up.” 

The players are feeling the 
pressure to step up their level 
of play, because Northeast-10 
playoffs start today. Junior Torr 
Terranova said how the playoffs 
will play out for the team is a 
coin flip. 

“It’s either we’re going to 
come prepared with a full line 
up, Or we’re going to be wor- 
ried about different injuries, and 
kids aren’t really going to know 
where they’re going to be play- 
ing,” Terranova said. “If we can 
have a full healthy roster, we’ll 
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Junior Torr Terranova serves a shot during an outdoor match held on 
Saturday, March 31. The team lost to Stonehill 8-1. 


be fine.” 

Both Terranova and Lizzo 
said that if the team remains 
focused, it will be successful in 
the playoffs. 

“We've got to be focused,” 


Terranova said. “We’ve got to 
come to practice focused, play 
hard, get whatever positive en- 
ergy we can out of practice, 
and just get better for the next 
week.” 


Lizzo said Terranova is the 
most intense St. Michael’s ten- 
nis player he has ever seen. 

“He wants it, and he’s fo- 
cused well,” Lizzo said. 

Last year, the team finished 
ninth in the Northeast-10 and 
didn’t make the playoffs. The 
team is doing all it can to pick 
up one more win to secure its 
seventh place ranking, which 
would keep them from playing 
top-ranked Assumption College 
in the first round, junior Andy 
Samara said. 

According to Lizzo, one of 
the team’s goals is to win the 
first round of the playoffs. With 
wins against Pace and Franklin 
Pierce, the team will be carrying 
positive momentum with them 
into the playoffs, he said. 

Terranova said he thinks a 
first round win would complete 
a strong finish for the team. 

The Northeast-10 playoffs 
begin this week. For all the latest 
playoff details, log onto www. 
northeast10.org. 


ALUMNI: 
Returning 
to coach 


Continued from Page 16 


own stuff, and that’s my job.” 

Seth Cole, another St. Mi- 
chael’s alumnus is currently the 
head coach of the baseball team, 
returning for his second year of 
coaching. Cole graduated in 2001 
after his career as a four-year 
starter and captain his senior year 
for the Purple Knights. The tran- 
sition from player to coach has 
been natural, Cole said. 

- “It’s so comfortable here,” 
Cole said. “It’s a common theme 
among us (returning) because we 
had such a great undergraduate 
experience.” 

Cole’s biggest challenges 
have arrived from his age similar- 
ity with some of the players. 

“Clearly, I’ve learned how 
difficult it is to coach,” Cole said. 
“But I know and understand what 
the guys want to get out of the ex- 
perience.” 

He wants to get the team 
playing as much as possible. Cole 
said he wants his players to earn 
respect off the field as well. 

Joe Connelly, Class of ’87, 
finished up his sixth season as 
men’s cross country and Nordic 
ski coach. He was a member of 
both teams while attending. After 
graduating he worked as an ac- 
countant, but he decided to pursue 
coaching when senior associate 
athletic director, Zaf Bludevich 
offered him the cross country po- 
sition. The same year, the Nordic 
ski head coach position opened up 
and Connelly accepted, he said. 

“T felt confident that I could 
go with it,’ Connelly said. “And I 
wanted to get (the programs) to a 
respectable level fairly quickly.” 

Connelly took on both 
coaching positions; he wanted to 
address specific things. 

“One of the things that frus- 
trated me as an athlete in college 
was I had three coaches in four 
years,” Connelly said. “I feel like 
continuity is a big thing and helps 
young athletes.” 

The coaching staff is filled 
with many alumni of the college 
who say they return to give back 
to thé college. Other coaches in- © 
clude men’s tennis head coach 
Kevin Lizzo, baseball assistant 
coach Aaron Ciullo, and women’s 
tennis assistant coach Heidi Mur- 
phy. 

“There is a lot of pride and 
caring that go into making these 
programs better than when we 
were here,” Connelly said. “We 
have high standards for what we 
see these programs have the abil- 
ity to be and seeing them at a 
higher place is definitely reward- 
ing.” 


ATHLETE « WEEK 


| Junior | Lacrosse | Dedham. Mass. | Business | 


Mark Agostinelli 





High school: Xaverian Brothers 
Started playing: Fourth grade. 

Why SMC: Location and skiing. 
Favorite food: Seven-layered cookies. 
eens rituals: Not really. 
Post-graduation plans: Find a job. 


Favorite memory: The home playoff win against Bentley my 


sophomore year. 


Why chosen: Netted four 
goals and an assist to lead the 
team to a 12-7 victory at Pace 
University on Wednesday, 
April 11. 







‘Women's lacrosse: Brynne Conan 


_-NE-10 Weekly Honor Roll 
ae _asofMonday,Aprili6 —_- : 


‘Men's lacrosse: Greg Lazarus (NE-10 Player of the e Week), eels Agostinell 
> Women’s tennis: Cailie Burns, Meg Conway 


Knight Moves 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


» The men’s lacrosse team (6-5, 4-2 
Northeast-10) fell behind early and could 
never catch up in a 15-3 setback at nation- 
-ally-ranked Le Moyne College on Saturday, 
April 14. Junior Jeff Hannon stopped 15 
shots for the Purple Knights. Earlier in the 
week, the team played at Pace University 
on Wednseday, April 11. Junior Mark Agosti- 
nelli netted four goals and an assist to lead 
the team to a 12-7 win. 


> Baseball (7-16) saw its five-game win- 
ning streak come to an end with a 16-2 loss 
to Castleton State College on Wednesday, 
April 11, at Doc Jacobs Field. Junior Kyle 
Gingras singled twice and had an RBI triple, 
while junior Evan Grenier had a double, two 
singles, and a run scored. Sophomore Sean 
Naughton suffered the loss in his first pitch- 
ing appearance of the season. On Saturday, 
April 14, the team suffered a pair of losses, 
4-2 each, against Stonehill College. Com- 
plete-game pitching performances were 
given from senior Billy Gamache and first- 
year Mike Robert. 


> Women’s tennis posted an 8-1 victory 
over Franklin Pierce on Thursday, April 5. 
The Purple Knights are now 10-1 in confer- 
ence play this season. Senior Cailie Burns 
and junior Megan Conway were double-win- 
ners for St. Michael’s, opening with an 8-2 
victory at No. 1 doubles. Burns also notched 
a 6-1, 6-2 victory at No. 3 singles, while Con- 
way was a 6-0, 6-1 victor at No. 4 singles. 


> Softball head coach Robyn Newton tal- 
lied the 99th and 100th wins of her St. 
Michael’s coaching career as the softball 
team (16-4, 6-2 Northeast-10) swept As- 
sumption College, 1-0 and 5-1, in a double- 
header played at Nichols College. In game 
one, senior Meg Currier scored the lone 
run in the bottom of the seventh inning to 
give St. Michael’s the win. Currier led off the 
seventh with a single, advanced on a sacri- 
fice, and scored on a game-winning hit from 
sophomore Ashley Harkins. Senior pitcher 
Meg Roberge earned the shutout victory, al- 
lowing just three hits while fanning seven. 
In game two, Junior Maggie Russell was 
the offensive star. She had a double, two 
singles, and three runs scored. Harkins sin- 
gled twice and knocked in three runs, while 
sophomore Megan O’Connor pitched 5 and 
one-third innings to earn the victory. 


> The men’s tennis team (7-9, 5-5 North- 
east-10) lost the first four singles matches 
and was edged at Southern New Hampshire 
University, 5-4, on Saturday, April 14. 


> Despite four goals from senior Meg La- 


“gasse, the women’s lacrosse team (5-6, 


4-4 Northeast-10) lost a 16-10 decision at 
Merrimack College on Saturday, April 14. Ju- 
nior goalteander Courtney Wakem made 11 
saves in the defeat for the Purple Knights. 


Statistics provided by Sports Information 
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By Laura Tuveson 


Space Race 


in high school. You know, one 

of those kids that did cross 
country, indoor track, and spring 
track. 

I hate running. I’m one of 
those people at the gym who do 
the elliptical for 30 minutes, and 
then tell everyone I see after that I 
just finished running for 30 min- 
utes — as if it’s the same thing. 

Terrible things come out of 
running, like shin splints and bad 
knees. But great things can come 
from running too, like being in 
shape. And it’s a pretty good 
stress reliever. 

One thing that I would like 
to do, if I ever get the motivation, 
is to run in the Boston Marathon. 
It’s like the Superbowl for run- 
ners. 

The 111th Boston Marathon 
was held on Monday, April 16. 
It’s always held on Patriot’s Day, 
there’s always a Red Sox game, 
and a Kenyan is always bound to 
be the winner. 

The last time an American 
won the Boston Marathon was 
in 1983, before any student on 
campus was born. Greg Meyer, 
a Massachusetts native, won the 
1983 Boston Marathon with a 
time of 2:09:00. 

In just over two hours, this 
guy cruised 26.2 miles from Hop- 
kinton, Mass., all the way down 
Boylston Street in Boston to the 
finish line. Meanwhile, I com- 
plain about having to make the 
trek from the 100s to the 300s on 
a regular basis, or having to make 
the drive to Smuggler’s Notch, 
which is about 26 miles away. 

The Boston Marathon is a 
pretty big tradition for Bostonians 
and the majority of eastern Mass. 
I used to go to the marathon every 
year when I was a kid. 

I handed out Dixie cups of 
water to all the people trapped in 
the middle of the pack. I was al- 
ways nervous to give water to the 
leaders. They were too hardcore 
about running — definitely in it for 
the money. 

The middle-of- ee pack run- 
ners were always a little more in- 
spiring when I was standing there 
on the curb of Washington Street 
in Wellesley. 

I liked the people that wore 
T-shirts with their names across 
the front so you could pick them 
out of the crowd and yell, “Yeah, 
Jimmy! Keep it up!” 

Yes, my family was the ob- 
noxious people that had to yell 
ridiculous things at each runner 
who went by huffing and puff- 
ing. ‘ 

Don’t get me wrong, we 
weren’t being mean, it was all 
about encouragement. So when 
people dressed in tuxedos and 


1c admit I wasn’t a “trackie” 








wedding dresses would run by, 
they became our new best friends 
for the 5 seconds it took for them 
to pass. 

The ‘spot where my family 
went was about the halfway point 
of the race, and just before the in- 
famous Heartbreak Hill. 

Heartbreak Hill is the break- 
ing point for most runners. It’s 
the deciding factor of whether a 
runner will make it to the finish 
line, and unfortunately it’s where 
a lot of people drop out. It’s a five- 
mile, uphill stretch just before 
Boston College. 

The story behind the famous 
hills of Newton, is that in 1936 
two-time marathon winner John 
A. Kelley caught up with Ellison 
“Tarzan” Brown at this point in 
the race. Kelley tapped Brown on 
the shoulder to note that he was 
still in the race. 

Brown then had a surge of 
energy, took the lead and won the 
race. 

Kelley was left in the dust 
and the moment was said to be 
“Breaking Kelley’s Heart,’ ac- 
cording to Boston Globe reporter 
Jerry Nason. 

Fast forward to 2007; the 
story here isn’t the pack of ridicu- 
lously dressed, average runners. 
The big story this year is that an 
astronaut is running the race from 
the international space station. 

Suni Williams, a Needham, 
Mass. native, qualified for the 
Boston Marathon before learn- 
ing she would be in outer space 
on race day. She was cleared to 
run the 26.2-mile run in low or- 
bit about 210 miles above Earth, 
while attached to a treadmill by 
bungee cords so she doesn’t float 
away. 

On Marathon Monday, in 
the time the space station did one 
complete orbit around Earth, she 
reported to mission control in 
Houston that she hit 9.5 miles. the 
next time I run 9.5 miles I’1] think 
of that — if I ever run 9.5. miles 
in my life. 

Conditions for Williams 
were much better at the interna- 
tional space station than down on 
Earth. Temperatures were in the 
40s, with wind and heavy rains 
during the entire race, making it 
some of the worst conditions in 
Boston Marathon history. 

Marathon winners receive 
$100,000 first prize and an olive 
wreath at the finish line. 

If the astronaut had won, 
would there be a way to transfer 
her funds to outer space? In this 
day in age, NASA must have in- 
stalled an ATM onboard, right? 

From astronauts running in 
outer space, to brides and grooms 
running on the ground, I’ve offi- 
cially heard of it all. 
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Women’s tennis at peak performance for playoffs 
Tied for first place in the NE-10, the team heads into the playoffs, attempting to make it into the finals 





Photos by Kristen Hartwell 
Junior Meg Conway returns a ball during an indoor tennis match 
at Tarrant Recreation Center held on Wednesday, March 21 against 


American International. The team won 6-0. 


By Sheila Catanzarita 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s women’s tennis is currently tied with 
Bentley College and Bryant University for first place in 


the Northeast-10 conference. The team is 10-1 with its only 


loss to Bryant in its fall season. Women’s tennis splits its 





season between fall and spring, a factor that ben- 
efits the team head coach Greg Cluff said. 

“We think the split season has an absolutely 
wonderful effect on the team,” Cluff said. “It al- 
lows ail matches to be on the weekend, so players 
don’t miss their classes.” 

The Purple Knights played seven matches 
last fall and 11 matches this spring. Cluff said 
other NE-10 teams play all of their matches in the 
spring, also. 

“Tt allows us to have a huge advantage over 
those teams who play all their matches in one sea- 
son,” Cluff said. 

Senior Cailie Burns said she thinks the split 
season helps balance academics and athletics. 

“There’s nothing better than playing a sport 
two times a year,” Burns said. 

First-year Lindsay Horne said she thinks the 
split boosts the momentum the team had in the 
fall. 

“T would feel much more tired and stressed if 
I did it all in one season,” Horne said. 

After their last game, the Knights will then 
enter the playoffs. If all three of the No. 1-ranked 
teams finish first, a coin will have to be flipped 
to determine who is in first place in the playoffs, 
senior Liz Clemente said. 

Clemente and Burns have been on the team 
for four years, and will be going to the playoffs 
for the fourth consecutive year at St. Michael’s. 

“We can’t expect to win,” Burns said. “We 
just have to go in and play the way we have 
been.” ‘ 

Cluff said his approach to the success of this 
team’s season has been the same as previous sea- 
sons. 

“We approach everything by concentrating 
on ourselves and not our opponents,” he said, “I 
feel great about ourselves and this season.” 

Playoffs are “way up in the air,” Cluff said, due to the 
three-way tie. 

The team has made it to the playoffs, but lost in the 
semi-finals for the past three years. 


Horne said she hopes to make it farther than the semi- 


finals. 


As a first-year player on the team, she said she has 
thought the season has gone well so far. 

“College tennis is much more challenging than high 
school tennis,” Horne said. “I get to play singles and dou- 
bles, which I couldn’t do before.” 

Northeast-10 playoffs begin this week. To find out 
when St. Michael’s will be playing its first round match, 
log onto www.northeastl0.org for the latest playoff de- 
tails. 





Senior Cailie Burns prepares to return during the team’s 
match against American International on Wednesday, 
March 21 at Tarrant Recreation Center. The team is 10-1, 
and won the match 6-0. 


Returning to coach at their alma mater 


Six alumni give back to the sports programs they were once involved in at St. Michael's 


By Tessa Schraven 
Staff Writer 


This year in the athletic department 
there are six alumni who are part of coach- 
ing staffs at St. Michael’s. All the coaches 
agree that their positive undergraduate ex- 
periences are one of the main reasons for 
returning to coach here. ; 

“You're coming back to a family,” 
said interim men’s hockey head coach, 
Chris Davidson. “It’s comforting and easy 
to adjust to.” 

Davidson, a 1999 graduate was recent- 
ly promoted to the interim head coach po- 
sition for the 2007-08 season. Previously, 
he has been the assistant coach for the team 
for seven years. 

Before returning to St. Michael’s, Da- 
vidson coached at Manhattan College in 
Purchase, N.Y. His mixed thoughts about 
the school’s environment brought him back 
to Vermont and gave him a fresh opportu- 
nity, Davidson said. 

“I liked the coaching aspect (at Man- 





3 From the 1997 Hilltop Yearbook 
Chris Davidson (second row, third from right), in a team photo from the 1997 men’s ice hockey team. Davidson was a four-year varsity player 
at St. Michael’s, and is now interim head coach for the 2007-08 season. 


hattan), but the school itself was more for 
commuters,” Davidson said. “It wasn*t like 
St. Mike’s where everyone lives on cam- 
pus.” 

Following his heart back to St. Mi- 
chael’s allowed him to work under his 


former coach, Lou DiMasi. Davidson was 
a senior when the team won the NCAA 
Division II national title in 1998. He said 
his familiarity made it an easy decision to 
return. 

“T felt like [ could bring a lot from my 


perspective,” Davidson said. “My main job 
as the assistant was to go on the road to re- 
cruit to make sure we would have a team 
for the following year.” 

Next year will be a different story as 
Davidson takes the squad into his own 


hands. 

“T feel honored to replace Lou because 
we have a lot of similar philosophies,” Da- 
vidson said, “I know I can also bring in my 


See ALUMNI, Page 14 


